Setting the 


get laws passed that make it easier for 
us to win our grievances, get better 

| contracts, and generally advance the 
interests of the people we represent. 


Running on employee 
activisrn 

I can assure you, I only get up at 
4:30AM to go lobby legislators in 
Sacramento because I honestly believe 
that it will advance the interests of 
non-Senate faculty and librarians at 
uc. 


When our union endorses 
candidates, or works on their behalf, 
or should we decide to contribute 
money to their campaigns, it will only 
be because we believe it is serving the 
interest of the people we represent. 
And I believe this to be true of all of 


non-members will pay the same 


the work of both our activists and our 
paid employees. 

As mentioned above, under the 
current state of the law some of these 
activities may not be considered 
“chargeable” to non-union members, 
which is why the mailing that non- 
members will soon receive from us 
explains that they have the option of 
requesting part of the fair share fee be 
returned to them. 

But even though a small number of 
employees may exercise this option, I 


see no reason that we should not charge _ 


the rest a fee which is 100% of what we 
charge our members. Non-members 
certainly have the right to not 
participate in union activities, attend 
meetings, or work for the collective 


interest of their fellow workers, but they 


fee: why members and 


benefit from the union’s work every bit 
as muchas the union members do. 


I encourage all librarians and non- * 


Senate faculty to participate in running 
the union that they elected to represent 
them. But I fail to see any reason why 
they should pay less if they decide to 
leave the work and decision-making to 
others. @ ° : eS 
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What does 
the new “fair 


‘How UC-AFT decided to set the “f 


UC-AFT has decided to set the fair 


share fee at 100% of membership dues. 
This means that among the employees 
we represent, union members and non- 
members will contribute the same 
amount to support the 
union. 

We struggled with 


his decision because only get up 
courts in the past have 
decided that certain 

‘inds of common because Ih 


union activities - such 
as electoral activity, 


represented employees who have 
chosen not to join the union and who do 
not want to pay for them. This is why 
some (but by no means all) unions 
charge a fee to non-members that is 
lower than membership dues. 


The union benefits everyone 
However, we decided that the fact 
that the courts have held this view does 
not mean that it is just or reasonable. 
Our union’s decision to charge all our 


is based on the rather self-evident 
conclusion that all of the activities 
carried out by the union, either directly 
or indirectly, serve to advance the 
interests and help meet the needs of the 
people the union represents. 

Whether or not individual 
employees decide to join the union, the 
union has a “duty of fair representation” 


I can assure you, I 


to lobby legislators... 


believe that it will 
advance the interests 


egislative lobbying 

and publications in of non-Senate faculty 
sup poN OFeuaH and librarians 

activity — cannot 

legally be charged to 


represented employees the same amount 


air share” fee 


to help protect their interests. When we 
win pay increases larger than the 
University would otherwise be willing 
to grant us without a union struggle (as 
has often been the case), when we 
represent non-members at grievance 
hearings (which has occurred more 
often than I want to remember), when 
we contribute money to the legal 
defense of non-members (which 
happens regularly), and, in general, 
whenever we win struggles to advance 
the interests of librarians and non- 
Senate faculty, we are serving the 
interests of all our represented 
employees, whether 
they pay us 
membership dues or 
at 4:30 am — not. 

I suppose there are 
people out there who 
have fantasies that the 
union’s officers and 
activist members spend 
their time and the 
union’s money engaged 
in activities that have 
nothing to do with the 
interest of the people 
we represent. Certainly the corporate 
power structure and political 
conservatives in America have spent a 
great deal of their time and money to 
convince the public of this. And I 
would be the first to admit that there 
are unions in which this is or has been 
the case. 

However, with respect to the UC- 
AFT, this is an outrageous assumption 
not based on reality. As a grassroots 
activist in the union, I am not 
compensated in any way for the 
grievances I file and process, the 
organizing of new members I do, the 
communication I try to foster among 
our members and non-members, the 
coalition work I do with other unions, 
the public education work I carry out, 
nor the lobbying I do in Sacramento to 


onestly 


director of the Physical Education 
Program asked if I would be willing to 
teach five dance courses in fall 1998. I 
was surprised and elated when she called 
back a few days later and asked if I could 
teach eight classes instead of five. 

In the field of dance and 


| choreography, especially in the Bay 


Area, jobs are few and far between. Jobs 
that include benefits, sick-leave and 
office space are even rarer. I was going 
to teach eight distinct sections of dance 


| comprised of various levels of jazz, 


ballet, modern dance, and a production 
course called Technique and 
Performance. 

My colleague Sue Li-Jue was a 
helpful coordinator, having been on 
board for about fourteen years as a 
dance lecturer at Berkeley. She, I 
learned, was full-time and was teaching 
thirteen separate courses per semester. 
This new position turned out to be a real 


| eye opener for me. 


What I realized when I began 
teaching was that my job was incredibly 
demanding and exhausting. Physically I 
began to feel the effects and to wonder 


| what my department was thinking when 


it set its workload guidelines. 

Even more confusing was the fact 
that my contractual percentage was 62% 
(imagine what 100% would feel like, I 
thought!). I watched in awe as Sue 


| taught five more courses than I did and 


seemed to have boundless energy. She 
gave me sage advice on how to conduct 
my classes so that my full-out 
demonstration of the movements could 
be lessened. This would conserve energy 


| and allow me to have the stamina to 


teach my next class. 

In addition to choreographing and 
teaching the dance classes, I was always 
attending to the necessary paperwork. I 
was also ordering music, meeting with 
colleagues, and developing the program. 
During my second semester teaching I 
became aware of the possibility of 
changing the workload policy in the 


department. Sue told me that change was 
in the air but that many years had passed 
without any real movement on the 
workload front, despite faculty and staff 
attempts to raise and resolve the issue. 

Ina workload meeting that the dean 
of Biological Sciences called for PE 
lecturers, I was asked to present evidence 
to the dean that twenty-six hours per 
week of teaching was above and beyond 
most comparable institutions. That was 
what we were being required to teach as 
full-time lecturers, and in my area, dance, 
that comes out to thirteen separate courses 
per week, each meeting for two hours. I 
quickly became interested in proving my 
point by calling a list of institutions that 
taught physical education and dance 
courses in one department. 

Thad a broad range of places on my 
list - from Stanford to UCLA to the San 
Francisco Ballet School. I talked with 
directors at about a dozen schools and 
found out what their full-time equivalents 
were. Not unexpectedly, all were lower 
than Berkeley’s. In fact, all were twenty 
hours or below for “activity” instructors, 
or those instructors whose primary load 
of courses were physically skill- 
based. 

Meanwhile, I decided to find 
out about our union. I got in con- 
tact with statewide coordinator Pam 
Inglesby and then field rep Richard 
Seyman, who were extremely help- 
ful. I could see that I needed to join 
UC-AFT. The union supported low- 
ering the load and promised to help 
in any way it could. 

My report to the dean 
included my data from each of the 
polled institutions, as well as 
information I gleaned regarding 
safety and professionalism in the 
“physical arts.” It took several 
months and numerous meetings, 
but the dean finally conceded that 
some reduction in workload in 
our setting was needed. I had 
asked for a reduction of six hours 
to bring our department out of the 
dark ages and into congruence 
with professional colleagues at 
other schools. I really didn’t 
expect any victory in this, since it 


seemed to become entrenched in 
bureaucracy. But after all was said and 
done, the policy of our department was 
changed and reduced to twenty-two 
hours per week or eleven classes of two 
hours each. 

All of my fellow lecturers seemed 
happy when they listened to the dean’s 
proposal to lower the workload by four 

ours. I could have continued to pursue 
owering the load more, because I feel as | 
a dance educator I must help to create 
better working conditions for all PE and 
dance instructors. I also feel in general 
that the academic world devalues 
physical education departments and the 
incredibly positive impact we have on 
the students. 

Thad become a squeaky wheel for 
my colleagues; I had joined the union 
along the way; I had learned of my 
rights; I had taken a stand. I stood with 
my colleagues in the hallway, thinking 
about how empowered we had just 
become. I said “So do we want to accept 
the dean's offer?” They nodded their 
heads and now I was the one who 
conceded. “Ok,” I said, “let’s do it.” @ 


done 
Emanuel Britton, MFA 


n Physical Education, 
: UC. Berkeley 
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Salary issues, workplace protections top 


librarians’ bargaining agenda 
by Miki Goral, chief negotiator 


affect us and our working conditions. 

As we enter into negotiations this 
year, we will be looking to create a more 
level playing field for librarians vis-a-vis 
the University. 

The major issue facing us is a 
proposed restructuring of the librarian 

salary scale. The union seeks to make 
this as equitable as possible for 


Ww \ everyone in the 
14) 


February 1 is the beginning of 

| Black History Month. It is also the date 
| that the union and UC exchange 

| notices about what they want to 

| bargain in this year’s negotiations. 

i This year, the UC-AFT is looking to 

| bargain “A New Contract for a New 


sake a look a} _ 


i Vy _ bargaining 
Century.” Just as Black History Month oe OF i 7 unit, 
celebrates the struggles and including iJ Or ie) se 


a transition plan 

that offers concrete benefits 
to all. We are opposed to the 

concept that librarians who have 
worked hard and been reviewed for 
merit increases should have their hard- 


achievements of a significant segment 
of the U.S. population, we must not 
lose sight of the fact that workers 
(including we professionals) are also a 
distinct segment of the working 
population that has its own history. 
While the University is often 
viewed as an ivory tower, far removed 
from the mundane concerns of the 
“real world,” those of us who inhabit 
that ivory tower are well aware that 
beneath the surface we face issues that 


earned step lowered. 

We also seek to improve the 
Corrective Action article in the contract. 
While we never expect librarians to be 
subject to disciplinary action, the 
unfortunate reality is that this is 


Unit 17 bargaining team 


sometimes necessary, and we think that 
there should be more protections for 
librarians in such a situation. We will 
also propose an increase in funding for 
professional development, and an 
augmentation of the existing Union 
Rights article. Other issues are 
workload and reduction of the 
bargaining unit through not filling 
vacant positions or replacing librarians 
with paraprofessionals. 
The University has notified the 
union that they wish to open the 
following articles for re- 
negotiation: Non- 
discrimination, 
Salary, 


Leaves of 
Absence, Holidays, 

and Duration of Agreement. 
Keep in mind that the UC-AFT 

and UC are in a collective bargaining 
relationship. This means that both sides 
present proposals at the bargaining 
table, with the desired outcome an 
agreement acceptable to both sides. 
Both parties have issues they want 
incorporated into the agreement, and 
ideally, there is give and take to reach 
consensus. 

UC-AFT is hopeful that as the new 
millennium begins, the University will 
fulfill its commitment to a less oppressive 
stance toward labor relations as promised 
by President Richard Atkinson during 
the California Senate hearings on UC 
labor practices last summer. 

Bargaining sessions are open to all 
members of the bargaining unit, so if 
you are interested in observing a 
session (the dates and places have not 
been set yet), please contact a member 
of the team (see box at left). 

The team is fortunate to have as 
our resident labor consultant Ed 
Purcell, who has also worked with the 
CSU system and is therefore familiar 
with their contract. 


Un 


major contract 


| by George Yatchisin, bargainer 


Although not many lecturers and 
other non-Senate faculty were 
physically present at the union’s 
recent bargaining team meetings, 
many more of you were at the table 
with us in spirit as we scrutinized the 
| results of the fall bargaining survey. 

The proposal we just developed, 
which we will send to the University 
in March, expresses in legalistic terms 
your main message to the union: non- 
Senate faculty at UC want to be treated 
more like “real” faculty. How can we 
be more like “real” faculty? Our 
proposal calls for salary increases, 
more job security, increased control 
| over workload, and regular and fair 
| evaluation procedures. 


Reconceiving non-Senate faculty 
Our proposal offers the University 

anew way to see non-Senate faculty, 

y one grounded in reality rather 

than administrative 


S / ] fantasy. 
Org rig y 
| The University and Nn 


now pretends that non-Senate 
faculty are temporary, expendable 
employees and treats us accordingly: 
we must constantly reapply for our 
jobs, hope that our courses won’t 
mysteriously be eliminated or given to 
other teachers, take on additional 
responsibilities without compensation, 
and beg to be reviewed for merit 
salary increases. All of these 
| indignities for a full-time salary that 
can be as low as $30,000! Many of us 
refer to our working environment as a 
“culture of accountability,” meaning 
that energy that should go into 
teaching, into making our worth, is 
instead spent on proving our worth. 
But we refuse to see ourselves as 
the University does. We know that we 
are highly qualified, experienced 
educators who teach most of the 
| University’s small, intensive classes. 


Non-Senate faculty propose | 


changes 


Many of us are also researchers, 
writers, or artists, and differ from the 
Senate faculty only in our decision to 
focus our careers on teaching. Our 
bargaining proposal is thus based on 
the assumption that lecturers and 
other non-Senate faculty are long- 
term, professional employees who 
make a huge contribution to the 
University’s educational mission and 
should be treated with fairness and 
respect. The bulk of undergraduate 
education at UC, the crown jewel of 
our state’s educational system, is built 
on our backs. 

In many ways, our proposal insists 
that we be given the same 
consideration as Senate faculty. We are 
seeking the same annual salary 
percentage increases they receive, and 
reviews for merit increases every three 
years. We are also requesting 
professional development funds, the 
opportunity for paid leave for post-sixth 
year faculty, and eligibility to compete 
for research grants. (We do point out, 


On-S 


however, 
that we should not be 

evaluated using the same criteria as 
Senate faculty, as our primary 
responsibility is teaching, and our 
teaching loads are twice as high.) 

We are also demanding more job 
security, because non-Senate faculty 
who have been at UC for longer than a 
few years are fed up with the constant 
evaluation process we must endure in 
order to keep our “temporary” 
positions. We propose a system in which 
anon-Senate faculty member, after a 
certain number of evaluations, is finally 
deemed to have “career status,” a 
system UC already uses for other 
professional academic employees, such 
as librarians. And to prevent career 
status lecturers from losing classes from 


If you have any questions about 


© Dale Flynn (UCD): 


©nate faculty bargaining prop 


bargaining, are interested in observing a 
bargaining session held near your 
campus, or otherwise want to be : 
involved, please contact a member of the 

non-Senate faculty bargaining team. 


Mike Rotkin (chief negotiator): 
<matlin@cruzio.com> 
David Kuchta (UCSD): 
<ucaft2034@access1.com> 
Helen Deese (UCR): : 
<helendeese@hotmail.com> 
Susan Griffin (UCLA and UCI): 
<laylasmom@aol.com> 
George Yatchisin (UCSB): 
sucaftgaucho@earthlink.net> 
Jeremy Elkins (UCSC); 
-_Sucaft@neteze.com> 
Jason Britton (UCB): 
<brittonorona@earthlink.net> 


<dbflynn@imaginemail.com> | 
their teaching load, our proposal 
addresses the arbitrary changes in the 
appointment levels of many non- 
Senate faculty, too. 

Other issues you told us you were 
concerned about, and which are 
included in the proposal, are faculty 
ownership of course materials 
(including those used in 
distance education), the 


ability of part-time faculty to purchase 
UC health benefits, and the 
ridiculously low starting salary 
received by some lecturers. 


Increasing our influence... 
Whatever employment system the 
upcoming bargaining process produces 
will continue to involve many 
administrative decisions — about 
reappointment, appointment level and 
merit increases — which non-Senate 
faculty often find to be arbitrary. We 
are thus also seeking more 
standardized criteria and procedures 
for evaluations, and a better grievance 
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Reports from afar have depicted a 
“riot” or perhaps a “revolution,” but the 
anti-WTO protests were, rather, a roiling 
sea of diverse protest actions and a 
| hideous display of police aggression, 
played out amongst the glitter of 
Christmas lights in downtown Seattle. To 
sort out what actually took place, it helps 
to look at each of the three big sets of 
players-direct action protesters, the police, 
and the labor movement-one a time. 


The young and the resiless 

The big heroes of the event are the 
3,000 or so protesters who engaged in or 
directly supported the nonviolent direct 
action that actually shut down the WTO 
convention. These folks, from across the 
world, trained for months in affinity 
groups allied in loose, ad hoc federations 


such as the Ruckus Society and the Direct 
Action Network. 

They were the ones who surrounded 
the Convention Center on Tuesday, 
November 30, in what they called a 


“human chain” two or three people 
deep-and which the delegates 
couldn't get through. Throughout 
that day, others, in pods of 50 or 60, 
locked arms in circles and sat down 
to block intersections across the area 
near the convention center. 

Some of these folks have long 
histories in the environmental and 
peace movements; but others were 
neophytes, often young people who 
had only learned about the WTO a 
few months or even days before. 
They were largely middle-class, 
white, and highly educated, although 
many weren't. 

Astonishingly, the protesters 
succeeded in shutting down the WTO 
on its opening day, and the official 
delegates-edgy from constant street 
confrontations, trapped like luxuriant 
rats in the city’s elite hotels or 
wandering about confusedly in pairs, 
wearing the most expensive suits I’ve 
ever seen—never quite recovered from the 
shock to negotiate their own differences 
and reach any trade agreements at all. 

Those of us who protested in Seattle 
are reeling from two enormous shocks of 
our own. The first big shock is that we 
actually won 
something. We 
went into the very 
belly of global 
corporate 
capitalism, and won 
a big battle. Equally 
important, the WTO 
protests were an 
enormously 
successful act of 
political education. 
Even a week before, 
@ the vast majority of 
| Americans had 
never heard of the 
WTO. By December 
1 most knew what it 
was, that it was bad 
for the environment 
and workers, and 
that it was enacting a secret, undemo- 
cratic agenda. For young people in 
particular, the ripple effects will be 
spectacular. Now, I suspect, they'll work 
hard to organize new protests so other 
protestors can tell their own war tales. 


States of shock 

The second shock, though, is less 
happy. People have war stories to tell 
because they were in a war zone with the 
police. The sight of the national guard 
and over 4,000 officers lobbing tear gas, 
shooting rubber bullets, stabbing at 
people with batons, and spraying pepper 
spray directly into the eyes of protesters 
was terrifying. It was a chilling reminder 
to see the State bare its stripes again, and 
with such force and so little provocation. 
We can only imagine the scenario if the 
protesters had been African American or 
Latino. 

I myself was only there marching, 
chanting a bit, and observing the scene; 
but it was definitely terrifying on 
Tuesday afternoon as darkness began to 
sift down and the tear gas guns and 
concussion bombs began booming a 
block away from where I stood, echoing 
among the deserted glass-and-steel 
highrises in the center of downtown. A 
friend and I were trying to return to her 
office in the epicenter to fetch my 
suitcase. We turned a corner just as a 
cloud of tear gas, unleashed by riot cops 
on the march, swept down the street, and 
had to run for it, caught as the gases 
seared our eyes and lungs. 

Astonishingly, the protesters, arms 
locked, stayed on in the intersections, 


sitting it out in the middle of the gas 
clouds and pepper spray on street corner 
after street corner. They were 
spectacularly brave-I’ve never seen 
anything like it. When the police trotted 
in on horses, they still refused to budge, 
lying down so the horses wouldn’t step 
on them, but not moving an inch. If they 
did move, it was in careful orchestrated 
concert, as they walked down a block 
and sat down all over again ina new 
intersection. 

That Tuesday night, as I fled for my 
friend’s house on one of the last busses 
out of downtown, the big nasty 
crackdown began. By dinnertime the 
national guard had been called in, along 
with police from surrounding towns, and 
a curfew declared. Over 4,000 officers in 
state-of-the art gas masks, bullet-proof 
vests, shin pads, and lustrous black 
helmets took over downtown for the next 
three days. 

By Tuesday night, Wednesday and 
into Thursday, the primary protests 
again the WTO had moved into a 
secondary stage of protests against 
violations of civil liberties. On 
Wednesday night, the police forced the 
protesters into Capitol Hill, a middle- 
class residential neighborhood. As tear 
gas clouds billowed and rubber bullets 
blasted at the marchers, a crowd of 


perhaps 1,000 residents ran out 
into the streets or leaned out of 
their windows, shouting at the 
police to go home, to stop raining 
violence down upon nonviolent 
protesters and peaceful residents. 
Many got the same treatment as 
the WTO protesters: pepper spray 
in the face, and sudden arrest. 

Wednesday, the mayor 
declared 50 blocks of downtown 
near the Convention Center a “no 
protest zone.” Anyone walking off 
a sidewalk was considered an 
illegal protester, subject to arrest. 
In response, hundreds of protesters 
spent hours marching through the 
banned streets, brilliantly turning 
this corner and that, always 
staying just a bit ahead of the cops. 
Here and there, people would 
deliberately stop in the street, and 
be thrust off to jail. 

The papers haven't, for the 
most part, reported the tremendous jail 
solidarity that developed as the numbers 
arrested grew from 200 on Wednesday to 
over 500 by Thursday. Many officers, 
once they had people in their power, 
started deliberately poking, taunting, and 
terrorizing individual arrestees, in 
behavior even worse than what they’d 
done in the streets. 

As they picked off 
individuals to harass 
or throw into solitary 
confinement, though, 
the other protesters in 
solidarity chanted 
and sang, taunted the 
police back, or 
refused to move as 
commanded. 

Infuriated that 
they couldn’t 
intimidate or control 
people, the officers 
deployed still more 
pepper spray on chained-down arrestees 
in small rooms. They stripped women 
and left them alone, face down, on 
concrete floors for two hours at a time. 
When one group of men refused to get 
off a bus because they heard pepper 
spray was being deployed inside the jail, 
the officers sprayed into the busses and 
pulled people out by their hair. 


Labor on the march? 

Where was the labor movement in 
all this? It was almost as if there were 
two separate protests going on in Seattle: 
one, the direct action scene, organized by 
mostly environmentalists and peace 
activists, and the other the rallies and big 
march organized by the trade unions. 

On Tuesday morning, as the direct 
actionists shut down the area around the 
convention center with their human 
chain and pods in the intersections, some 
30,000 labor folks joined in a raucous 
rally at the other end of downtown, near 
the retro-chic Space Needle left over from 
a 1960s World’s Fair. Otherwise staid 
U.S, union presidents gave fiery speeches 
about the global trade regime; speakers 
from India, Mexico, Canada, South 
Africa, and Malaysia spoke eloquently of 
international solidarity; the riveted 
audience roared; and they all marched 
off at noon in a parade toward the 
Convention Center. 

The march itself was wonderful. It 
wast’ the biggest I’ve ever seen, nor the 
loudest or most tightly organized. But it 
had an extraordinary rank-and-file 
character. I watched most of the march 
go by before joining it, and except for the 
militant Seattle longshoremen’s union, 
which was out in force, I didn’t see a 


single group larger than eight or ten 
people from a specific union. The whole 
march was made of individuals or 
smaller groups, organizing on their own 
rather than by union officials. 

The signs people carried were 
largely hand-lettered, and gloriously 


et’s start off by getting clear 
L about who we are. First to 

consider are the messages we 
| all receive about what it means to be 
a lecturer, No matter what our class 
backgrounds are, at this point we are 
professionals with degrees and 
working in middle-class jobs. 

However, we get only slightly 
more status and slightly better 
working conditions than people in 
working-class jobs. But we are told 
that professionals don’t need unions, 
despite the fact that MDs and 
lawyers are now organizing. We are 
also told that we should see 
ourselves as individuals and deal with 
questions of benefits and salary on our 
own, not as members of a group that 
should negotiate together. 

Truth is, our pay is not better than 
working-class jobs when you count 
prep time, reading papers and exams, 
talking with students in office hours 
and everything else we do! My 
husband is a carpenter and they make 
$25 an hour, which is more than a lot of 
us earn. If lecturers stopped teaching 
today, UCB would come to a halt. 

At Boalt, lecturers, who are all 
part-time, teach more and more classes 
every year. At this point, we teach over 
50% of the classes. Yet we earn only 
$3000 per semester for a 2-unit course. 
If we could get full-time teaching hours 
(10 units /year), we'd only be earning 
around $30,000. 

By contrast, full professors are 
| earning $60,000 to $120,000 a year, plus 
they get offices, benefits, secretarial 
help, research assistants, etc. Only the 
very big names, like some famous 


attorneys or judges, make more as 
lecturers, but they don’t need it like the 
rest of us do! At one point an 
administrator even made the shocking 
suggestion that I might want to donate 
my salary from Boalt as my alumni 
contribution. 


lecturers 


One of the most important 
contributions we make by who we are is 
meeting the students’ demands for more 
diversity among teachers. This is a 
serious need at UC, along with increasing 
the number of teachers for students. 

Lecturers are more often people of 
color and women, but we are not 


Lecturer bargaining 

| and review process so we can challenge 
: decisions’ we believe are unfair. : 

_ Finally, our proposal demands not _ 
only that non-Senate faculty be treated 
better as individuals, but that we also _ 
gain more power asa group, and have 
some say over important pedagogical _ 
decisions such as workload 

/ equivalencies. 

___Wealso want to oe all: 
“temporary” faculty into one bargaining 


power. And we are requesting release 
ime for those union members who _ 
choose to take on time-intensive roles _ 
such as grievance officer or bargaining 


_ representative, which will i improve our 


_ signing up through « our wel 
1it, which will give us more collective 


_tohelp outin 


considered for positions in the tenure 
track when these come open. 

We know the state legislature is 
giving much less to UC than it used to, 
and the University is balancing its budget 
on our backs. Student tuition is going up, 
but the University keeps our salaries low. 

As a matter of fact, Boalt lecturers 
haven’t received a salary increase since I 
started in 1988. While the union bargains 
across-the-board pay increases for all 
other lecturers, it was decided back when 
the contract was first negotiated that 
Boalt lecturers should bargain on their 
own, under the assumption that we 
would get a better deal that way. This has 
turned out not to be true. One would 
think lawyers could bargain a better deal 
with UC than the union can, but it hasn’t 
happened that way! 

These are the reasons I believe so 
strongly in our union. The memorandum 
of understanding (MOU) is all we have to 
ensure that instead of getting laid off 
after twelve semesters even when the 
demand for our classes is great, we now 
get three-year contracts, at which point 
we can ask for a merit raise. 

The union is our chance to work 
together as a group to improve our 
status. It is our opportunity to be 
acknowledged as real teachers, doing 
serious work, who deserve much more 
that we are currently getting. The union 
is our security and our plan for the 
future. ® 
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UC-AFT fighis resir 


by Samuel E. Trosow, 
Boalt Hall Law Library, Local 1474 


As librarians and faculty at the 
University of California, UC-AFT 
members have a strong interest in 
maintaining a vibrant public domain 
of information resources and avoiding 
unnecessary restrictions on access to 
materials that support educational 
and research endeavors. 

But this ability to access the basic 
facts and data essential to research 
and education is being threatened by 
legislation currently pending in the 
U.S. Congress. 

H.R 354, Collections of Information 
Antipiracy Act would establish a new 
“property right” in collections of data, 
analogous to the copyright restrictions 
that attach to creative works. In 1991, 
the U.S. Supreme Court held that a 
compilation of facts must have a mo- 
dicum of creativity in its selection, co- 
ordination or arrangement in order to 
qualify for copyright protection (Feist 
Publications, Inc. vs. Rural Telephone 
Service Co. 299 U.S. 340). The court af- 
firmed the principle that “facts — sci- 
entific, historical, biographical, and 
news of the day...are part of the pub- 
lic domain available to every person,” 
and that the “raw facts [in a compila- 
tion] may be copied at will.” 

The ruling triggered a fierce lob- 
bying effort by the database industry 
to obtain new legal restrictions. These 
efforts failed in both the 104" and 
105" Congresses due largely to an ef- 
fective opposition mounted by a coali- 
tion of educators, librarians and re- 
searchers. 

This legislative battle has ex- 
tended into the current 106" Congress 
with the introduction of H.R. 354, 
which seeks to overrule the Feist deci- 
sion and establish a new property 
right for “collections of information,” 
complete with civil and criminal rem- 
edies for unauthorized use. 

Like its predecessors, it is an over- 
broad expansion of narrow property 


interests to the detriment of the broader 
public interest in access to data. The 
sweeping provisions of H.R 354 would 
do much more than provide creators of 
compilations with remedies against 
competitors who engage in acts of mis~ 
appropriation. Its broad prohibitions 
would reach the conduct of end-users of 
data, even if the government generated 
the data in the first place. 

In May 1999, the House Judiciary 
Committee approved H.R. 354 and it 
appeared headed for quick approval. 
But this time, an alternative had been 
offered. H.R 1858, the Consumer and 
Investor Access to Information Act of 1999 
provides some additional protections to 
owners of compilations from 
commercial misappropriation by 
competitors. But it does not attempt to 
restrict the 
transformative 
use of facts by 
end-users. 

The ability 
to make trans- 
formative uses 
of information 
and data is 
critical to the 
day-to-day 
work of UC- 
AFT members. 
For educators, 
librarians, re- 
searchers and 
creative artists, 
collections of 
data are dy- 
namic; they are 
not only 
sources, but they become part of a new 
work. Students are also increasingly us- 
ing databases for their research. Extend- 
ing copyright-type restrictions to compi- 
lations of facts will have a profound im- 
pact on the ability of all members of the 
university community to transform data 
into new knowledge. 


If new database legislation is 
needed, it must be limited to specific 
acts of commercial misappropriation 
by potential competitors. It should 
also contain explicit exceptions and 
privileges which are no narrower than 
those applicable to copyrighted 
works. 

UC-AFT has joined a growing 
coalition of educators, librarians and 
researchers in calling for the passage 
of H.R. 1858 and the defeat of H.R. 
354. Individual letters from union 
members will reinforce this message. 
It will also remind our representatives 
that they should avoid any legislation 
that could threaten this fundamental 
principle that facts and information 
remain in the public domain. 

For more information about these 


bills, see the materials at <http:/ / 
www.databasedata.org>. At press 
time, the measures are still pending in 
the House and have not been intro- 
duced in the Senate. Up-to-date bill- 
tracking information is available at 
<http:/ /thomas.loc.gov>. @ 
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The revolution in Seattle? 


| creative. The best ones played with the 


initials “WTO,” as in “WTO = Wealth 
Through Oppression.” They weren't 
about a single issue: most of them were 
about corporate capitalism or 
democracy, such as “No globalization 
without representation.” The officially- 
printed ones, by contrast, sounded 
stilted and weak, as if they were 
hedging their bets as to exact position, 
such as: “Making the global economy 
work for working families.” 

Mixed into the march were a vast 
cornucopia of other folks of 
spectacularly divergent political stripes; 
not just the now-famous fifty people 
dressed like sea turtles, but people 
carrying ears of genetically-engineered 
corn; someone carried on a litter ina 
wolf mask and tuxedo, smoking a cigar; 
grassroots delegates from India, Japan, 
and all over the world; and assorted 
caricatured figures on stilts. I picked up 
what looked like a long strip of yellow 
plastic police tape, and instead of 
“Police Line, Do Not Cross” it read 
“Unseen Crimes.” 

In all of this, the union folks were 
way ahead of anything the AFL-CIO 
leadership had in mind or could control 
from the top. Lurking behind the labor 
protests in the streets was the AFL-CIO 
leadership's endorsement in October of 
Vice President Al Gore, a dyed-in-the- 
wool free trader. The AFL-CIO’s 
official position in Seattle was to 


| demand international labor standards 


from within the WTO. But plenty of the 
labor marchers wanted to abolish the 
WTO altogether, and were horrified by 
the Gore endorsement. 

AFL-CIO president John Sweeney 
thought he had timed it so that he 
would be the final, climactic speaker at 
the pre-march rally. But by the time he 
stepped up to the podium, the marchers 
had already left the stadium, and he 
was left speaking to an empty space. 
That certainly symbolized the feel of the 
march: the people were way ahead of 
their leader on trade politics. 

But what were they marching 
toward? The labor march was 


originally supposed to proceed toward 
the Convention Center, then turn 
around and circle back to the Space 
Needle. But as the direct action scene 
heated up that morning, the march’s 
managers decided to turn the march 
around much earlier than on the 
published route, to keep the labor folks 
safely away from the direct action. 
When the marchers-especially the 
Seattle longshoremen-reached the new 
turning point, though, the labor 
marshalls 


environmentalists, for their part, 
witnessed a stunning example of labor’s 
ability to turn out 30,000 marchers in 
the streets and to force Clinton to at 
least bow toward labor standards. On 
the other side, the labor folks saw what 
a not-so-large group of tremendously 
disciplined and dedicated direct action 
protesters could do to stop the wheels 
of corporate capitalism. Both sides 
were obviously impressed, and largely 
happy to be working together, and in a 
few additional events 
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march surged forward. 

But once it did, it wasn’t at all clear 
what the labor marchers’ role could be. 
Activists with loudspeakers called out 
to the marchers, asking them to march 
onward and support the direct 
actionists. It was hard, though, to tell 
what exactly that could entail. I myself 
wasn’t sure what to do next, once the 
march was over. It was if there wasn’t 
quite a concrete role for labor folks to 
perform to support those occupying the 
street intersections. 

One rank-and-file union woman 
from the United Food and Commercial 
Workers’ union told me the next week: 
“ After the march, we walked down 
where people were sitting down in the 
streets, but we looked around, and 
didn’t see any labor people, and it was 
scary, so we left.” Her comments 
captured both the confusing situation, 
and most labor people’s tentative 
relationship to radical protest. 
“Teamsters and Turtles, Together 
at Last” was a favorite sign at the 
demonstrations, but the labor 
movement and the direct actionists are 
still far apart-not just in political goals, 
but in tactics as well. The 


people, panicked about the steady 
degeneration of their daily lives and 
economic security? Can the labor ranks 
break free of acommodationism at the 
top and engage in militant protests and 
independent political campaigns? We 
have many challenges ahead of us. 

Right now, though, we’re all still 
reeling from the shock of having won 
something, of having worked together 
so well-and of seeing quite so many 
riot police descend on peaceful protests 
in a maelstrom of tear gas and rubber 
bullets. Out there somewhere, in the 
glistening high rises of some other city, 
the big forces of corporate capitalism 
know they’ve suffered a blow, and are 
regrouping to fight onward, lessons in 
hand. But so are we, this time with a 
big smile of victory on our faces and in 
our hearts. @ 


Albert Einstein, 
charter member 
of AFT Local 552, 
Princeton 
University, 
commenis in 
1938 on why he 


"I consider it important, indeed, urgently necessary, for intellectual workers to get together, both to protect 


their own economic status and, also, generally speaking, to secure their influence in the political field." 


UNIVERSITY COUNCIL - AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS 


joined the union. 


MEMBERSHIP FORM 

Please print clearly!! 
Name: 
Home 
Address: 

street city zip code 
Campus 
Address: 

department campus mail code {if any} 
Telephone: 

home work email 


UC-AFT dues are 1.096% of gross monthly salary for librarians and non-Senate faculty who do have exclusive 
representation. Dues are .996% of gross monthly salary for Academic Senate faculty and academic 
researchers who do not have exclusive representation. In either case, dues are capped at $48.80 per month. 
Dues will be deducted each month from your payroll check. Dues paid to UC-AFT may not be tax-deductible 
for federal tax purposes; however, under limited circumstances, dues may qualify as a business deduction, 
Check with your tax consultant. 


EMPLOYEE ORGANIZATION MEMBERSHIP ( “APCS can aes i aaa Date 

PAYROLL DEDUCTION AUTHORIZATION | 

UPAY 669 (10/80) OA’ 
PLEASE | ac: 1S FORM TO.8 


PRINT | BFrecTy 


CURRENT 
AMOUNT 


ORGANIZATION NAME (INCLUDE LOCAL NAME ANG NUMBER} 


APT LOCAL GENERAL ASSESSMENT 


TOTAL 


| authorize The Regents of the University of California to withhold monthly or cease withholding from my earnings as an employee, membership dues, initiation 
fees and general assessments as indicated above. 

t understand and agree to the arrangement whereby one total monthly deduction will be made by the University based upon the current rate of dues, initiation fees, 

and general assessments. 1 ALSO UNDERSTAND THAT CHANGES IN THE RATE OF DUES, INITIATION FEES AND GENERAL ASSESSMENTS MAY BE 
MADE AFTER NOTICE TO THAT EFFECT IS GIVEN TO THE UNIVERSITY BY THE ORGANIZATION TO WHICH SUCH AUTHORIZED DEDUCTIONS 
ARE ASSIGNED AND | HEREBY EXPRESSLY AGREE THAT PURSUANT TO SUCH NOTICE THE UNIVERSITY MAY WITHHOLD FROM MY EARNINGS 
AMOUNTS EITHER GREATER THAN OR LESS THAN THOSE SHOWN ABOVE WITHOUT OBLIGATION TO INFORM ME BEFORE DOING SO'OR TO 
SEEK ADDITIONAL AUTHORIZATION FROM ME FOR SUCK WITHHOLDINGS. 

The University will remit the amount deducted to the official designated by the organization. oe ce te 

This authorization shall remaia in effect until revoked by me - allowing up to 30 days time to change the payroll records in order to make effective this assignment 
oF revocation thereof - or until another employee organization becomes my exclusive representative. 

It is understood that this authorization shall become void in the event the employee organization's eligibility for payroll deduction terminates for any reason. Upon 
termination of my employment with the University, this authorization will no longer be in effect. 

This authorization does not include dues, initiation fees and general assessments to cover any time prior to the payroll period in which the initial deduction is made. 
Payroil deductions, including those legally required and those authorized by an employee are assigned priorities. In the event there are insufficient earnings to cover 
all required and authorized deductions, it is understood that deductions will be taken in the order assigned by the University and no adjustment will be made ina 
subsequent pay period for membership dues, initiation fees and general assessments. 
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RETENTION: 1 YEAR AFTER INACTIVE - ACCOUNTING OFFICE 


Return to: Treasurer, UC-AFT, 11728 Wilshire Blvd., #B1007, Los Angeles, CA 90025 


